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Fdeals in the Home Hureau Work 


— AMERICAN HOMES SHOULD BE —— 





1. Economically sound 
Mechanically convenient 











2. 
3. Physically healthful 
4. Morally wholesome 
5. Mentally stimulating 
6. Artistically satisfying 
st 7. Socially responsible 
d 8. Founded upon mutual affection 
‘ and respect 
, Given at the Community Conference October 1, 1920 by Miss Juliet Lita Bane 
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“Enam is new “Prang 

that my pw RX Design 

orative work in both school and home. 
it dries without firing. Works on arti- 
cles made of wood, , earthenware, 
metal, papier-mache, 

Cloth,” “‘Permodello”’ 

Art schools, 
workers. Complete Outfit, 

brushes, Shellac and Turp. 

box, $3.75 post paid. Beautiful circular 
free in return for name of your dealer. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chica’ 
30 Irving Place, New Yo 


Beautiful Illustrated “*Prang Bulletin” Free 
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MY FRIEND MR. MATHENY 
Miles Gloriosus 


Last month I received notice of a busi- 
ness change that, though it may not shake 
the school supply situation to its founda- 
tions in Illinois, will nevertheless be of 
interest to many Illinois teachers. I refer 
to the fact that Mr. William H. Matheny 
has left the Thomas Charles Company and 
is now representing the Keystone View 
Company. 

I used to speculate on the possibilities 
that might have resulted had Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger stepped from the script of Sher- 
idan’s comedy, ‘‘The Rivals,’’ and gone 
into business. Consider his winning native 
politeness; take into account his beguil- 
ingly persuasive Celtic suavity; remember 
his soft-voiced, confidential, blarneying 
way; bear in mind the dancing twinkle in 
his eyes and then recall the energetic 


force of the personality that unceasingly 


strove and wrought behind his gay out- 
ward blandishing graces. Cast up all these 
attributes and then tell me whether or not 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, the darling of the 
ladies and the friend of men, not only of 
Bob Acres but of Captain Absolute as well, 
would have been a success in business. 
And should any of you continue to doubt, 
look at Mr. Matheny and doubt no more. 

Of course, no man is indispensable to a 
great business firm; of course, Mr. 
Matheny is not altogether indispensable. 
It may be fairly supposed, however, that 
Mr, Dix, the manager of the Thomas 
Charles Company, feels that he has come 
as close as he ever cares to come (in view 
of Matheny’s departure) to experiencing 
the force of the Salvation Army adage 
that ‘‘a man may be down but he is never 
out.’’ 
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GOOD EXCUSE 


The new baby had proved itself the pos- 
sessor of extraordinary lung power. One 
day baby’s brother, little Johnny, said to 
his mother: 

‘*Ma, little brother came from heaven, 
didn’t he?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ answered the mother. 

Johnny was silent for a minute, and then 
he went on: 

‘*T say, ma.’’ 

‘*What is it, Johnny?’’ 

**T don’t blame the angels for slinging 
him out, do you?’’ 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOUR DESK LIBRARY 


*New Materials of Instruction $1.10 
*The Junior High School 83 





*Health and Education - 1.60 


* 
Mabe yt | ell 108 a ee with Reference to 


*Methods of Measuring ogra 
Teachers’ Efficienc - 79 Bo. ph. of Teata fo for , 


*Supervision of City Schools .85 
How to Teach History and ie Glimpees of Child Nature - .50 ne - 


Civies - - - Classes for Gifted Children 1.25 How to Study Effectively | - 


*The titles starred are publications of the National Society for the Study of Education (Complete List of t 
Society's Yearbooks sent on request.) 


BOOKS AND JOURNALS FOR YOU—A GREAT COMBINATION 
School and Home Education, $2.00 Journal of Educational Research, $4.0/ 
COMBINATION PRICE, $5.00 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bloomington, Illinois 


*Classroom Problems in the 

Study of Gifted Children 
Talent in Drawing - 
Corporation Schools - 
Printing and peenpnting 
Jean Mitchell’s Sc - 
Sunshi 





They will be glad to hear from you. They have many other things of which they can 
tell you. They wish to serve you. Write to the advertisers. You will be glad of it. 
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WHEN WE STARTED TO WRITE 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


we had thought of saying a great many things about,— 
THE IMPORTANCE OF VISUAL EDUCATION; 











THE WORK OF THE KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY AS THE ORIGINA- 
TORS OF APPLIED VISUAL EDUCATION; 








THE VALUE OF THE “600 SET” IN INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY 
OF THE SCHOOL, AND IN REDUCING THE NUMBER -OF RE- 
PEATERS IN EVERY GRADE THEREBY SAVING MONEY TO 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION; 














WHAT MANY GOOD SUPERINTENDENTS IN ILLINOIS HAVE SAID 
ABOUT THE USE OF THE “600 SET” IN THEIR SCHOOLS. 














But since starting we have decided 
merely to ask you to invite us to come 
and demonstrate in your office or in the 
classroom these and many more im- 
portant facts concerning the Keystone 
“600 SET.” 








ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES 


G. E. HAMILTON, Western Springs, III. 
C. F. KINCAID, 719 Bradley Ave., Peoria, III. 
WM. H. MATHENY, 1437 Estes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Keystone View Co., Inc. 


Main Offices and Factories (Dept. N. I.) Meadville, Pa. 
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PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CORRELATED 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER 54 Ba yb LESSON 
18 FOLLOWED oe pope by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE METHOD WRIT- 
ING LESSON conducted b alified Palmer Method teacher t 71 pupils how to a ‘muscular pene in 
writing words, and the PALM 1 METHOD SPELLING LESSON ma: ade the cting link b 
lar-movement drill and automatic muscular movement handwriting. 


Patel Sct odin 


The Palmer Method §pellers contain lists of words which were thoroly tested Ay! ee. roe te teachers. The 
plan of presentation is modern and thoroly practical. THE WORDSIN THE Pa OD SrELLERS ARE 
ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus servi-g a double paurpose—FIRS ora Seabiinr Pupils to visualize 
quickly os | “ words in the kind of oe in which they will be exvected to write = a 
plan greatly io ficiency in spelling. SECOND. giving ampie material fer auxiliary penmanship lesso: 
thus Btbdine QUICKLY AND EFF IVELY THE CHASM BETWEEN MOVEMENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT 
WRIT: 








Eight Spelling Books—one — each grade. 

The A. N. Palmer C ing its plan of teaching free, to teachers in whose classes Palmer Method 
Penmanship bas been adopted. th the mechanics and pedagogy of practical We intain in the field a 
large force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are free to all school systems in which the Palmer 
Method of Ba-iness Writing has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
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“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 


These are the “Original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light Weight. In 25 beautiful, stand- 
ardized colors. For Poster Work, Costume Design, Interior Decoration and all Industrial Art 
Work. Sample booklet free. Also “Prismo”, Coated, Drawing, and “Construction Papers”. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Childhood’s 


Goasee, Ulgeses, ppeasee, Lincoln, the Indians, King Al- 
fred and hers are found in our LITERATURE 
FOR LITTL TTLE PEOPLE, including some of the most 
widely used Supplementary Readers on 


Heroes 


Corporation Schools, - - 
How to Study Effectively, - 

the market. 
Yearbooks of the National Society 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 


Necessary Books for the Superintendent: 
Classes for Gifted Children, - By G. M. Whipple 

By A. J. Beatty 
By G.M. Whipple 
Morality Code for the Young, By T. J. McCormack 

















FOR TEACHERS OF —_—, AND 
CIVICS 


Dispatches from London indicate that 
the famous old Bastile of finance—the 
solid, massive pile that houses the Bank 
of England—may be replaced by a modern 
banking structure. Other ‘‘reforms,’’ too, 
may dispense with some of the ancient 
usages of that ultra-conservative institu- 
tion which to this day clothes its messen- 
gers in salmon-colored, swallow-tailed 
coats, flaming scarlet waistcoats, black 
trousers and high silk hats. 


The porter in crimson and gold lace still 
keeps watch in the entrance way. Thirty- 
six soldiers stand guard every night and 
have done so since 1780. This pictures- 
queness may always remain. 

But some administrative changes to 
meet changed business conditions since 
the Armistice appear probable, however, 
there is no thought of amending the pur- 
pose for which the Bank of England was 
established, namely, to serve the British 
Government and the British people. This 
was made plain at a recent shareholders’ 
meeting. 

The question was raised whether it was 
fair to the stockholders not to have the 
Bank take advantage of present opportu- 
nities to increase its earnings and pay 
larger dividends, particularly in, view of 
the handsome profits returned by other 
British banks. The Governor responded 
that public service was the first aim of the 
Bank of England. There was applause— 
and no further inquiry about increased 
dividends. 

Since 1834 the Bank has regularly car- 
ried over $50,000,000 of the British na- 
tional debt—carried it at 24%% interest 
since 1892. By a credit system, it assisted 
the Government with advances of more 
than a billion dollars during the war. 

How the Bank won its prestige as the 
most powerful of banks, and ~~ it is to- 
oo a tower of strength in England’s 

le for recovery is told in ‘‘E ons 
Publ ¢ Finance,’’ a study by the Ba 
Trust Com mpeny: of New York. The Bank 
of England does not acquire its standing 
because of its resources. 

Even its large capital and surplus of 
some £17,800,000 {about $89,000,000) are 
exceeded or closely approached by those of 
several of the London joint stock banks, 
and far surpassed by those of the Ameri- 
can Federal Reserve banks. 

The Bank’s great influence is due to its 
possessing practically the sole right of note 
issue in England, to its authority in man- 
agement of public debt, to the acquisition 
of the Government’s deposit accounts, 
freedom from taxation and other privileges 

anted in return for its service to the 

tate. 

Despite all this authority the ownership 
and control of the Bank remain solely in 
the hands of its private proprietors. The 
State has no proprietary interest in the 
capital of the Bank and no voice in its 
management. This private ownership 
dates from the organization of the Bank 
in 1694. 

A Board of Directors, self-electing, in- 
eluding a Governor and Deputy Governor, 
manage the Bank. The Deputy Governor 
always becomes the Governor and usually 
the oldest director who has not been in 
office succeeds as Deputy Governor. It 
takes about 20 years from the time a man 
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SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED “PRANG BULLETIN” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY % 


ANNOUNCES 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


Entertaining - Inspiring - Practical 


This story teaches the advantages of labor-saving machinery, modern 
farm buildings, fine stock, careful planning and good roads. The-object 
is to attract boys and girls to the most profitable and independent of all 
occupations—FARMING. 


A copy of HIDDEN TREASURE should be read by every boy and 
girl in your school. It is the ONLY modern Farm Story in print. No 
book is more interesting!) HIDDEN TREASURE is inspiring, helpful 
and practical, and will be read and enjoyed by the whole community. 























List price 
Write for your HIDDEN TREASURE today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, III. 




















De You Know “ENAMELAC” and “PERMODELLO?” 





is first elected a director until he arrives, 
as it is called, ‘‘at the chair.’’ 

The Bank has its own provident society 
to promote life insurance among its large 
staff and payment of annuities to their 


families. It has a well appointed ed 
and reading room, retains its own - 
ical Officer for the benefit of employees, ] e Song Boo 


and the staff is managed on a civil ser- 
vice basis. Young men entering the em- 


- se o 
py, of the Beaks frequently spend toe That Wins Friends 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY x Wh fi d A h 
The Journal of Geography, the official erever you find progressive teach- 


organ of the National Council of Geogra- — j i j lb 
phy Teachers is being edited by Prof. Geo. =s = America and China, = Eng 


J. Miller of the State Normal School at land and South Africa—wherever the 
Sooretant af the Mutioesl Comin at { English language is taught, you'll find 


Geography Teachers. Under his ene 


the Journal promises to. be more help he 
than ever to geography teachers. The 101 t 
associate olthens are: R. H. Whitbeck of : e S on. S 


the University of Wisconsin, R. E, Brown 


of the Rhode Island College of Education as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
i Go hn ager ges poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
George Peabody College for Teachers at music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 
Nashville, Tenn. The Journal is now be- 


ing published by a Chicago firm of map If you are not thoroughly famil- 
octlena. iar with the “101 Best Songs,” Send fe or Free Samp le 


GOV'T JOBS OPEN $100 TO $150 ‘send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
MONTH see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 

All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- he best book fi 4 

nment examinations constantly being the b = school bar 

‘ld throughout the entire country. Thou- P 2 . , Publish 
ands of permanent, life, positions are to Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.0. b. Chicago... Famous Poems 
° filled at from $1100 to $1800; have $1.00 per dozen, prepaid.. Less than 12 at Everday Songs, Fa- 
short hours and annual vacations, with full : vorite Songs (Cath- 
pay. Those interested should write im- 10c per copy, prepaid. olic). Write for prices. 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. - 
C224, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- THE CABLE CO., 1222 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
ing all examination dates and places and . 
large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
fons open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 
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IMPORTANT FALL SCHOOL BOOKS 


Beard and Bagley’s 
FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


A book for the upper intermediate grades 
that teaches American history and American 
ideals as they can best be taught in the grades 
—by striking pictures, big scenes, and heroic 
figures. It is a book planned for children. 
It shows how hardships were overcome by 
those who founded our institutions, it makes 
clear what great sacrifices have been made for 
our country, it reveals in the lives of single 
figures, types of American life, and uses 
the concrete individual to fix in the child’s 
mind the principles of a particular age. A 
safe foundation course in American history. 


Bartholomew and Hurlbut’s 
THE BUSINESS MAN’S 
ENGLISH 


A new textbook in commercial English 
that interprets present day business English 
as it is used in the best offices. It teaches not 
only the English of the business letter, but 
the English of the telephone, the English of 
salesmanship, the spoken English of the busi- 
ness office—correct pronunciation and the 
use of words. A business atmosphere per- 
vades the entire book—exercises are unusually 
abundant and always they present a business 
situation. A special study is made of syno- 
nyms and of errors in using terms and ex- 
pressions peculiar to business phraseology. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















THE PLAY—INSTINCT 


is a recognized force in the education of today. But how many 
teachers have been successful in harnessing it to those parts of the 
school work that often appear most like drudgery to the child— 





grammar, spelling, punctuation, the meaning of words. The Pot- 
ter-Jeschke-Gillet Series has utilized this force by group exercises, 
dramatizations, and drills. 


Beginners’ Book in Language ee By H. JESCHKE 


Oral and Written English: Books One and Two 
By POTTER, JESCHKE, and GILLET 


GINN and; COMPANY 2301 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Northwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Dixon, Thursday and Friday, October 28 
and 29, 1920. ‘‘Taxation and the necessity of revised 
estimates for teachers’ salaries, buildings, equipment 
and maintenance,’’ O. L. Manchester, I. 8S. N. U., J. O. 
Engelman, Decatur, and C. H. LeVitt, Savanna; ‘‘ How 
can we induce a larger number of desirable young peo- 
ple to enter the profession of teaching?’’ President 
J. Stanley Brown, N.I.S. N. S., Dekalb; ‘‘ Application of 
the Illinois law of vocational education and the Smith- 
Hughes Law,’’ E. A. Wreidt, Springfield; ‘‘The Sa- 
vanna Plan of Self Grading,’’ C. H. LeVitt, Savanna. 
Addresses by President Leroy Burton, University of 
Michigan, and Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, Chicago. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, October 15 
and 16, 1920. Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Denver 
will give his lecture, ‘‘Intellectual Frontiersmen.’’ 
EK. A. Wreidt, State Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, will lecture on ‘‘Compulsory Continuation Schools 
Under the Illinois Law.’’ Other speakers will be Fran- 
cis G. Blair, Richard J. Burton, University of Minne- 
sota; J. C. Brown, St. Cloud Normal School; and Fran- 
cis W. Shepardson, State Director of Department of 
Edueation and Registration. Musical Director, J. W. 
Yoder, Philadelphia. 

Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 14 
and 15, 1920. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Friday, October 15, 1920. 
program given elsewhere. 

East Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Urbana, Friday, October 22, 1920. Gen- 
eral sessions begin at 9:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M., and 7:30 
P.M. Sectional meetings convene at 3:00 P. M. Speak- 
ers: Dr. W. S. Gray and Dr. R. L. Lyman of the School 
of Edueation, University of Chicago; H. A. Brown, 
President of State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ; 
and E. C. Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Aurora, Friday, November 5, 1920. Ses- 
sions morning, afternoon and evening. Features: Ed- 
gar Guest, Poet of Detroit Free Press; debate on 
‘*Teacher's’ Associating with Organized Labor,’’ O. E. 
Peterson, Sycamore, and Charles B. Stillman of the 
American Federation of Teachers; ‘‘Future Possibili- 
ties of Teachers’ Associations,’’ Superintendent Nida, 
Lake Forest; ‘‘Continuation Schools in Illinois,’ E. A. 
Wreidt. 

Annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 29, 30 and 31, 1920. Speakers, F. G. 
Blair, Angelo Patri and Ruth Mary Weeks. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 8 and 9, 1920. 

Annual High School Conference of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, November 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
As usual there will be three general sessions: Thursday 
evening, Friday evening and Saturday morning. The 
morning and afternoon of Friday will be given up to 
the work of the sections as heretofore. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


If you will excuse the repetition, we desire to inti- 
mate gently once more that every teacher should enroll 
in the I.S. T. A. this year. Look up the date and place 
of your division meeting and go to it if possible. You 
will help the meeting and it will do you good. But en- 
roll as a member even if you cannot attend the meeting. 


Several distriets in the state have adopted the plan 
of furnishing free text books under the act of 1919. The 
testimony of these districts as far as it has been expressed 
is in commendation of the plan. 


An explanation is due concerning the printed vol- 
ume of the Proceedings of the Sixty-sixth Annual Meet- 
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ing, held in December of last year. The secretary had 
the usual difficulties in collecting the reports and manu- 
scripts, but they were finally collected and transmitted 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction on April 10. 
The Superintendent at once approved them and turned 
them over to the Superintendent of Printing in the De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildings. The progress 
since has been extremely slow. Your secretary and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction have repeatedly 
asked that the job be pushed to completion; but the 
printing is still incomplete, and not a single volume is 
bound. Requests for copies are beginning to arrive. It 
might help some to send these requests to the State De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildings. We hear 
much about ‘‘efficiency and economy.’’ The economy 
may be working perfectly, but the efficiency seems to 
be out of gear. 


The Statistical Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the year ending June 30, 1919, 
has been issued. This is a volume of 195 pages and con- 
tains information of great interest to all teachers who 
are interested in such subjects as school revenues, teach- 
ers’ salaries and qualifications, certification, comparison 
of education in different counties, ete. There should be 
a copy easily available to every teacher, 


When, oh when shall we reach that happy period in 
our civie life when every candidate asking the support 
of the American electorate for some important position 
will fearlessly, truthfully and plainly declare his prin- 
ciples and his attitude toward important issues before 
his election? When will the platforms of political par- 


ties be clear, explicit and unequivocal on the questions 
of real interest to the people? And when will the news- 
papers give us all the news, stated clearly and truth- 
fully, without bias or partiality, and free from all prop- 
aganda bought and paid for by advertising contracts 
or otherwise ? 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association is con- 
ducting an intensive campaign with four expressed 
aims,—better salaries for teachers, better tenure, more 
state aid for education, and improvements in the teach- 
ers’ pension law. They have adopted a number of slo- 
gans that are being heard all over the state; for in- 
stance, ‘‘S. O. S.,’’ (Save Our Schools), ‘‘For Every 
Child, a Competent, Contented, Well-paid Teacher,’’ 
*‘The Schools are the Basis of Democracy,’’ ete. Post 
eards, mailed by the teachers and their friends, are be- 
ing used to help in the publicity phase of the campaign. 
Post card No. 1 contains this message: ‘‘Over one-fourth 
of Connecticut teachers this year were not trained for 
teachinz,—had not studied in either normal school or 
college. The enrollment in Connecticut normal schools 
has dropped from 900 students in 1916 to 465 this year. 
All the Connecticut normal schools graduated only 182 
teachers in June of this year. Connecticut faces a short- 
age of 600 teachers next fall. Are the teachers in your 
schools trained or untrained? SAVE OUR SCHOOLS!”’ 


The community high school law is useful and neces- 
sary in many a community. This is proved by its popu- 
larity and the numerous high school districts organized 
under it. However, the community consolidation law is 
found to be better adapted to other communities, largely 
because it reduces the number of school boards while the 
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community high school plan provides for an additional 
board and a divided administration. The community 
high school plan is used where there is pressing need 
for the additional revenue that may be obtained by the 
additional board with its additional taxing power. But 
it seems that some communities prefer to keep their ele- 
mentary and high schools under the control and admin- 
istration of a single board even though they need more 
revenue than the present limitation on tax rates allows. 
All this indicates that the next step will be to enact a 
law permitting the school board of any district to levy 
special high school tax if it must maintain both ele- 
mentary and high schools and finds it necessary to ob- 
tain more revenue than the present single tax rate will 
yield. The question may be stated thus: - If Peoria, for 
instance, needs more revenue than can be obtained un- 
der the present law, why not permit the present school 
board to levy an additional high school tax rather than 
to require the election of another board to levy a high 
school tax and at the same time provide for a divided 
administration of the schools? If Decatur wants to pre- 
serve the unity of its school administration, why should 
not its single board levy two taxes, instead of having 
two boards to levy two taxes? 


A system has been worked out whereby each delegate 
to the Representative Assembly of the State Association 
will receive a certificate of election to be delivered to the 
committee on credentials at the December meeting. These 
certificates will be made out in duplicate, and one copy 
of each will be sent to the secretary of the state associa- 
tion. There are four forms of these certificates; one 
for delegates, one for alternates, one for members of the 
state governing committees, and one for delegates to 
assign their rights, powers and duties to their alternates. 
The president and secretary of each division should see 
that the first three forms are properly made out, signed 
and delivered. This is important if the representation 
of your division in the Representative Assembly is to be 
assured. 


THE STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
AND THE CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


These associations hold a joint meeting at Moline on 
October 28, 29, 1920. 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, 2:30 P. M.—Mr. M. G. Hogge, President 
of City Superintendents’ Association, presiding. 

Methods of Selecting and Encouraging Young Peo- 
ple to Enter the Teaching Profession—Dr. W. P. Mor- 
gan, President Western Illinois State Normal School, 
Macomb. 

Diseussion—W. B. Owen, Principal, Chicago Normal 
College. 

Banquet, 6:00 o’clock. 

Thursday, 8 P. M—Mr. R. H. Brown, President of 
Illinois State School Board Ass’n, presiding. 

General Topic—Revenue. 1. Federal Participation 
in Financing Education, Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Field Sec- 
retary, N. E. A., Washington, D.C. 2. The Necessity of 
a Larger State Distributive Fund, John Enright, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Friday, 9:30 A. M.—Business meeting for each as- 
sociation. 

Friday, 1:30 P. M—Mr. Hogge, presiding. 
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Address—The Public Schools and the New Consti- 
tution, Hon. Charles W. Woodward, Chairman of Con- 
stitutional Convention, Ottawa, IIl. 

Address—Equalizing Taxing Power in Unit—and 
Dual—Control District, Superintendent G. P. Randle, 
Danville, Tl. 

Discussion—L. W. Smith, Principal of Township 
High School, Joliet, Til. 

Address—A Definite Course in Citizenship in the 
Publie Schools, Superintendent W. W. Earnest, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

Diseussion—Mrs. James M. Judson. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


The Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its meeting in the Au- 
gustana College Gymnasium in Rock Island on Friday, 
October 15. It will be a one day meeting. Rock Island 
and Mercer counties hold a joint institute all that week, 
but will join their institute to the division meeting on 
Friday. 

Physical training exercises and musical numbers will 
be presented at each session by the pupils of the Rock 
Island Public Schools. Mr. 8. A. Campbell will conduct 
congregational singing during all the sessions. 


PROGRAM 


Friday morning—‘The Grim Glory and Cost of 
Flags,’’ by Hon. Robert G. Cousins, former member of 
Ways and Means Committee, U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives. 

‘‘The Unfinished Task,’’ by E. B. Bryan, President 
Colgate University. 

Friday afternoon—‘‘The Creative Impulse in Edu- 
eation,’’ by Dr. Frank Shultz, Morgan Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Business session, 

Address by Senator Harold C. Kessinger, Chairman 
of State Senate Committee on Education, Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Friday evening—‘‘Socializing the Instincts,’ by 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Teacher of English, Kansas City 
Polytechnic Institute, and Author of ‘‘Socializing the 
three R’s.’’ 

‘‘The Way Out,’’ by President E. B. Bryan. 

Arrangements have been made for a special train on 
the Rock Island railroad, which will return eastward 
after the evening meeting. Come on, teachers, this will 
be a great day in the Upper Illinois Valley. 


PRACTICE IN POLITICS 


The Chicago Schools Committee, representing several 
teachers’ organizations in that city, has succeeded in 
getting about 75 per cent of the Chicago candidates for 
the legislature to pledge themselves to support certain 
educational measures to be introduced at the next meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. 

It might be well for all local teachers’ organizations 
down state to follow this example and interview their 
candidates and get their pledges to support such educa- 
tional measures as a much larger state school fund 
appropriation, the repeal of the Juul law at least as far 
as it applies to school taxes, a special high school tax for 
cities wishing to retain the single system of administra- 
tion, and more liberal appropriations for the normal 
schools. 

Of course it follows that we ought to do our best to 
elect the candidates most favorable to our measures. 
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PLATFORMS OF NOMINEES FOR GOVERNOR 


THe ILiiNors TeacHer for September contained the 
declarations of educational principles by nearly all the 
candidates for Governor in Illinois. However, Mr. 
Lewis, one of the Democratic candidates, deferred his 
statement until assured of the nomination. On Septem- 
ber 20 he sent the editor paragraph 8 of his platform, 
which reads as follows: 

**8. The school system of Illinois should at once be 
revised, and a system put into effect that increases the 
appropriations for schools and will give more oppor- 
tunity for children for better and higher education and 
increase of pay for teachers to the full extent of their 
worth and their needs. Provision should at once be made 
to guarantee to teachers comforts in their surroundings 
and such hours and other accommodations as equip the 
teacher for the most complete capacity to teach the chil- 
dren and student, and to enable the teacher to give the 
greatest results in return for the compensation secured.’’ 

In this connection it will be well to turn back to pages 
3 to 5 of the September InLrvors TeEacHeER and read the 
educational platforms of the nominees of the Farmer- 
Labor Party and the Republican Party. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND THE EDU- 
CATIONAL CRISIS 


On Wednesday, September 1, thirteen teachers ar- 
rived in Marion, Ohio, for a conference on that far- 
famed front porch with Senator Warren G. Harding, 
the Republican nominee for President of the United 
States. The delegation consisted of representatives of 
several teachers’ organizations, among them the Chicago 
Schools Committee, the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Teachers, and the 
National Education Association. 

The teachers were cordially received and royally en- 
tertained during their stay in Marion. Their visit with 
Senator Harding was from 10 to 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. Four of them made short addresses to the nomi- 
nee, calling his attention to the educational crisis in 
America, the low salaries of teachers, the shortage of 
teachers, etc., and also recommended the early enactment 
of the Smith-Towner bill. 

Senator Harding responded in a very pleasant and 
cordial manner, admitting and emphasizing the points 
the teachers had made, agreeing to call attention of Con- 
gress to the crisis, assuring the teachers of his sympa- 
thetic concern with their problems, but declining to 
pledge his support to any certain measure or bill, as 
you will learn by reading the following: 


Response by Senator Harding: 

Your visit to me today is one which I most heartily 
welcome because it suggests an appeal to the sympathy 
and concern of every American. You represent the great 
army of teachers of this country—those patient soldiers 
in the cause of humanity upon whom rests one of the 
most profound responsibilities given to any men or 
women. 

And yet, the disadvantages that beset your profes- 
sion indicate a serious menace to our national institu- 
tions. It is, indeed, a crisis in American education that 
confronts us. If we continue to allow our public in- 
structors to struggle with beggarly wages we shall find 
ourselves with closed schools; our education will lan- 
guish and fail. It is a patent fact that never have our 
teachers as a whole been properly compensated. From 
the days when the country teachers ‘‘boarded around’’ 
to the present hour, the profession has never been ade- 
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quately compensated. Requiring as it does, a high de- 
gree of mental equipment, a long preparation, severe ex- 
amination tests, the maintenance of a proper state in 
society, and giving employment only a part of the year, 
the wonder of it is that we have had the service of these 
devoted persons employed in educating our youth. 

I have a personal recollection of the old-time estimate 
of school teaching, because I taught one season of dis- 
trict school. For the autumn months I received twenty 
dollars per month, for the winter double the price, not 
that I taught better or more, but probably because I 
builded the fires and had more sweeping to do. But then, 
and earlier, teaching was not a life profession, but rather 
a resort to youth’s temporary earnings, to help prepare 
for something else. Today teaching is a life work, a 
great profession, a life offering on the altar of Ameri- 
can advancement. 

Edueation is recognized in our organic law, but it 
did not need that declaration. America’s greatness, her 
liberty, and her happiness are founded upon her intel- 
ligence. They are founded upon the wide dissemination 
of knowledge which comes only to the many through our 
educational system. 

This subject “touches every individual in America. 
All of us are concerned in our common schools. We 
ought to be as interested in our teachers’ pay as we 
are in our own, We cannot be confident of our schools 
unless we are confident of our teachers and know they 
are the best that a great work may command. 

Whatever the cause may be for failure to recognize 
the value of the teacher, measured in wages, it is a la- 
mentable fact that the teacher has done his or her 
patient service improperly rewarded through all the 
years. The burdens of the teachers have increased, 


greater exactions as to fitness have been imposed, the 


cost of living has gone up, but we have failed to meet 
the change. 

We have now reached a crisis, when it is imperative 
that something must be done. I know with what diffi- 
eulty our public schools have been operated during the 
past two or three years. Teachers have left the schools 
for more promising employments and their places have 
been left unfilled with new enlistments. This is a con- 
dition not only fatal if continued, but it reflects dis- 
eredit upon every citizen who has not demanded correc- 
tion of the evil. We make drafts upon our public 
treasuries, we are taxed, sometimes unnecessarily, for 
almost every other conceivable purpose. Let us support 
adequately the standards of our schools. Let all Ameri- 
cans recognize the necessity and determine upon relief. 
When the facts are known, America and Americans will 
respond. 

It is fair to say that the federal government is not 
responsible and until we have new legislation cannot 
assume to trespass, but it can give of its influence, it 
ean point out the peril which ought to be chearly evident 
to every community, it can emphasize the present crisis 
and make an unfailing call for the educational prepared- 
ness for citizenship which is so essential to our contin- 
ued triumphs. 

It is a rather curious indication of the trend toward 
federal control that at this very moment not less than 
four or five new cabinet offices are being proposed,—and 
not without argument, let me say. Some feel there 
should be a reorganization of the Department of the In- 
terior, because it has become a tremendous government 
within itself. There is a call for a Department of En- 
gineering, another for a Department of Health, and 
thus I might run on. I am not a miracle of human in- 
telligence and cannot pretend to say to you today what 
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ought to be done in each instance, but I can say to you 
that I am concerned just as deeply as you are respecting 
this question of bringing American education up to the 
very highest standard. 

I am not a student of the Smith-Towner bill to which 
you have alluded, and I could not be so unfair as to 
glibly pledge to you any specific action this morning. 
You would not believe in me if I did. But I do pledge 
you the most sympathetic concern and determination, if 
responsibility comes to me, to call the attention of the 
Congress to the pending crisis in American education 
and to urge the best thought of the country to its early 
solution. 


The editor of The Illinois Teacher deems it worth 
while to place such statements as this from our leading 
statesmen before the teachers. Therefore, he wrote to 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for President, and asked him if he cared to make any 
statement to the members of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. In a few days, we received the following 
response from Governor Cox, with permission to pub- 
lish it. 

Response by Governor Cox: 

There must be an awakened interest in education. 
The assumption that things are all right is an error. 
There is more or less of a general idea that because our 
school system generally is satisfactory, and in some in- 
stances excellent, sufficient progress is being made. The 
plain facts reveal two startling things: one, a growing 
decimation in the ranks of teachers, and the other, the 
existence of five and one-half million illiterates. It is 
true that 1,600,000 of these are foreign born. 

The army of instructors has been more or less de- 
moralized through financial temptation from other activi- 
ties which pay much better. We owe too much to the 
next generation to be remiss in this matter. Very satis- 
factory progress is being made in several states in the 
teaching of native-born illiterates. The moonlight 
schools in Kentucky has, in fact, become a historic in- 
stitution. The practice has spread into other common- 
wealths, and bands of noble men and women are ren- 
dering great service. 

There should be no encroachment by the Federal 
government on local control. It is the healthful, reason- 
able individualism of American national life that has 
enabled the citizens of this republic to think for them- 
selves; and, besides, state and community initiative 
would be impaired by anything approaching dependence. 
The central government, however, can inventory the pos- 
sibilities of progressive education, and in helpful manner 
create an enlarged public interest in the subject. 


The following laws were enacted during my terms as 
Governor: 

1. Revised school code, systematizing the public 
school laws. 

2. Consolidated schools in excess of 1,200, with full 
high school courses, have supplanted more than five times 
that number of one-room schools, and there has been 
established a complete supervision of school courses and 
text books. 

3. Additional pay for teachers. 

4. To meet emergencies, provision has been made for 
state aid for weak school districts, so that educational 
facilities in the country are equal to the best city schools. 

5. An act providing for small boards of education 
in city school districts, 

6. An act authorizing the Ohio State University to 
establish an Extension Division. 
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A DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


Five Rights of the Child: 
The right to health; 
The right to work and play; 
The right to the social inheritance of arts, letters 
and science ; 
The right to efficiency ; 
The right to believe in himself. 
The ideal of the modern teacher is to help the child 
attain these rights. 
The modern school is no longer a ‘‘knowledge 
factory.”’ 
The teacher is the guardian of the child’s health and 
personality as well as his brain. 


Five Rights of the Teacher: 

The right to live comfortably ; 

The right to be free from favoritism ; 

The right to advance professionally ; 

The right to face sickness and old age without 
fear ; 

The right to feel self-respecting and to enjoy 
social esteem. 

Desire for service and love of children attract teach- 
ers to the profession. Loyalty to the ideal keeps them 
in the profession. 

Teachers must be paid, not a mere existence salary 
that leaves them with an unnourished mind, worry re- 
garding the future, and economic dependence that un- 
dermines self-respect, but a salary which allows the 
teacher, unhampered by worry about the future, to main- 
tain and improve her professional equipment for the 
greatest usefulness in school and community. 


—Connecticut Teachers’ Bulletin. 


EDUCATIONAL EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Suggestions by the Superintendents’ Section, Na- 
tional Citizens’ Conference on Education, May 19, 1920. 


Suggestions as to means of recruiting teachers: 
Salaries must be raised to reasonable living wage. 
Qualifications ,raised and salaries graded on 
training and experience. 

Better housing conditions for teachers and social 
recognition of the service. 

Make the profession attractive for more men 
teachers. 

Furnish employment for 12 months in the year. 

Certificates based on training and experience to 
be issued by the State. 

Security of tenure. 

Graded salaries increasing with successful ex- 
perience. 

Pension system financed by the State. 

Equalized support assuring specific amount for 
each pupil. 

Provision for training of teachers in service. 

Subsidy for teachers taking normal training. 

Teachers’ participation in school administration. 

Enforcement of compulsory education laws. 

15. Widespread publicity for need of trained teachers. 


Suggestions as to means of raising school revenues to 
meet the emergency: 
1. Give 50 per cent of all fines and forfeitures to 
support of schools. 
2. Poll tax to be levied and increased. 
3. Collect royalties on natural resources and public 
utilities. 
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Tax on banks and corporations. 

Inheritance tax. 

Proceeds of sale of school lands. 

Fifty per cent of income tax and excess-profits 
tax to support the schools. 

Distribute school money on basis of ability and 
effort. 

Federal aid for State school systems. 

State to furnish 50 per cent of school revenues. 


LESSONS ON SCHOOL TAXES 


The Sourees and Units of School Taxation: 

Nearly all the funds used to pay for maintaining the 
public schools are raised by direct taxation upon prop- 
erty. This property is classified as real estate and per- 
sonal property, but in Illinois under our present con- 
stitution tax rates must be the same on all classes of 
property in the same tax unit. 

Real estate consists of lands and buildings and other 
permanent or immovable improvements on the land. 
Personal property consists of live stock, grain on hand, 
carriages, wagons, automobiles, household goods, office 
furniture, engines, tools, franchises, monies, stocks, 
bonds, notes, and several other transitory and movable 
things of value. 

Usually about 95 per cent of all annual school reve- 
nue in Illinois is levied against the value of the prop- 
erty in the state, or rather in the several school districts 
which make up the state. The remaining 5 per cent or 
less is obtained from tuition fees paid by pupils, the sale 
or rent of school property, insurance adjustments, pro- 
ceeds of entertainments, gifts, interest on permanent 
school funds, fines and forfeitures, and a few other small 
items. Bonds are issued occasionally by nearly all school 
districts to purchase sites or erect buildings, but these 
bonds must be paid off almost altogether from the pro- 
ceeds of taxes levied at intervals after their issue. 

School funds are divided into two classes, the edu- 
cational fund and the building fund. The first is levied 
and used to pay the current expenses of the schools, such 
as teachers’ salaries, school board expenses, fuel and sup- 
plies, janitors’ salaries, ete. The building fund is lev- 
ied and used to purchase sites, erect buildings, make re- 
pairs and improvements, pay interest on bonds and pay 
off bonds as they mature. According to law these funds 
shall be kept separate and used only for the purposes 
for which they are levied, but this law is not strictly 
obeyed in some districts. 

In considering the sources of school revenue, it is well 
to consider the territorial units against which it is lev- 
ied and from which it is collected. 

First, there is what is commonly called the ‘‘school 
district.’’ In section 93 of the school law it is referred 
to as ‘‘the local school district.’’ This was the original 
territorial unit for school taxation and administration. 
Such a district may maintain and conduct only an ele- 
mentary school or both an elementary school and a high 
school. It may lie entirely in one township or county, 
ur it may consist of parts of two or more townships or 
counties. 

Second, there are township high school districts, each 
consisting of a school township, two or more adjoining 
townships, parts of adjoining townships, or two or more 
adjoining school districts, established and organized in 
accordance with sections 85 to 88 of the school law. 
These districts are superimposed on the school districts 
first mentioned and maintain high schools only, leaving 
the elementary schools to be maintained by the under- 
lying school districts. Township high schools have the 
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same rights and powers to levy taxes on all the property 
within their boundaries that school districts have. 

Third, there are community high school districts, each 
consisting of any compact and contiguous territory es- 
tablished as such a district in accordance with section 89 
of the school law. These districts are also superimposed 
on the school districts and are quite similar to township 
high school districts in their powers and functions. 

Therefore, any. property in a township or community 
high school district has taxes levied against it by two 
separate school boards in two districts, one of which un- 
derlies the other. Only a part of the state is organized 
into township and community high school districts, but 
all the state is divided up into school districts. 

Fourth, consolidated school districts established un- 
der the provisions of section 121a of the school law and 
community consolidated school districts established un- 
der the provisions of sections 84a to 84g of the school 
law are large school districts made by combining or ‘‘con- 
solidating’’ smaller school districts, and as far as their 
powers and functions are concerned are the same as the 
first class named above. 

Fifth, all the territory in each county not included 
in a township high school district or a community high 
school district or other school district maintaining a rec- 
ognized four year high school constitutes a non-high 
school district. This non-high school district has a 
board of education consisting of three members who 
may levy a tax upon the property in such district to pay 
the tuition of all eighth grade graduates in such district 
who attend recognized high schools. The non-high school 
district includes all rural and village school districts that 
maintain less than four year high schools, and its tax is 
levied separately and in addition to the taxes levied by 
these included districts for elementary school purposes. 
If such rural or village two or three year high schools 
are ‘‘recognized’’ by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, they are maintained by the tuition paid for the 
pupils attending them out of the non-high school district 
funds. See sections 93 to 96 of the school law. 

Sixth, the whole state is a unit for taxation to raise 
the state school fund, which is distributed to the dis- 
tricts in the first and fourth classes named above in pro- 
portion to the number of minors in such districts. The 
General Assembly makes an appropriation of whatever 
amount it sees fit to the state school fund. For this 
year and next it is $6,000,000 a year, which will prob- 
ably be about one-tenth or one-twelfth of the total cost 
of the schools in the state. The General Assembly makes 
also a much smaller appropriation to meet the require- 
ments of the Smith-Hughes law mentioned below. These 
two school appropriations together with other state ap- 
propriations make up the total of all state revenues to 
be raised by a tax levied equally upon all the property 
of the state. 

Seventh, a comparatively small amount of Federal 
aid, under the Smith-Hughes law, comes to Illinois. The 
whole United States is the unit of territory for raising 
this fund by the various methods of levying and collect- 
ing revenue used by the national government. 


Questions and suggestions: 

1. Read the sections of the school law referred to in 
this article, and also section 189 as amended and ap- 
proved June 28, 1919. 

2. If you are a teacher, by which kind of district 
named above are you employed? 

3. Does it maintain both an elementary school and 
a high school under one school board? 

4. Draw a map of your district. 
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5. Is it or any part of it in a township or com- 
munity high school district? If so, draw a map of such 
high school district. 

6. Is it a part of the non-high school district? 

7. Get a blank personal property assessment sched- 
ule from your county treasurer and study the items of 
property listed on it. 

Possibly you do not now realize what some parts of 
this lesson have to do with lessons on school taxes; but 
all this is necessary to a clear understanding of what is 
to follow. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS, LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND CITIZENSHIP 


On September 15 a former county superintendent of 
schools wrote a letter to the editor of the leading paper 
published in the county seat of a large county in Iili- 
nois, which was published in that paper a few days later. 
We believe it is worth republishing here, not only for 
the thought it contains, but also as a sample of effective 
publicity matter. It may be lacking in elegance of style, 
but it is at least clear and forceful. The letter follows: 

. Dear Sm:—Your daily of September 11 contained a 
paragraph concerning the extremely poor school condi- 
tions at Wilsonville, a coal mining district in this county, 
where you say 400 children are packed in four rooms 
with only four teachers. 

Now, I do not often inflict my literary stunts on my 
home people; I usually reserve them for governors, legis- 
lators, tax-dodgers, and candidates for President. But 
since reading your paragraph I have made some investi- 
gations, and I must give vent to a few perturbing and 
irrepressible thoughts or suffer a more violent brain- 
storm later. 

First, be it known that the people down in that min- 
ing community are really human beings, and not wild 
animals. Many of them may be Scotch, or English, or 
Italian, or Russian by birth, but most of them are Ameri- 
can citizens, or want to become American citizens; and 
they want their children to go to school and learn to be 
good, intelligent, efficient American citizens. I say these 
things because some eminently respectable people, who 
don’t know them at all, seem to think that when they get 
a little disorderly at times they are wild, long-haired an- 
archists who do not appreciate such great American 
blessings as little old schvol-rooms where they can pack 
in 100 children to the room. A proof of their desire for 
education is the fact that, when the teachers sent some 
of their children home because there were not enough 
seats for all, the parents brought the children back with 
chairs; and when they were told there was not enough 
room for all the children, they called a mass meeting and 
pledged $3,000 of their own private funds to build two 
rooms, although the laws of Illinois provide that schools 
shall be maintained by public funds and that there shall 
be a sufficient number of free schools for the accommo- 
dation of all persons between the ages of 6 and 21 years, 
assuring all such persons the ‘‘right and opportunity ‘to 
an equal education in such schools.’’ I am informed that 
these miners have already contributed $1,500, or half 
the fund pledged, and will contribute the other half next 
pay-day, in order to help the poor old State of Illinois 
maintain its school system in the same year that Uncle 
Sam collected income and war taxes in Illinois to the 
amount of over $400,000,000. And they will probably 
have to contribute in addition enough to employ two 
teachers, if they can find the teachers. 

That is the way these poor, foolish miners waste their 
money, then strike for more money, and then are ridi- 
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culed and abused by smart people, some of whom have 
dodged paying the very taxes that would have made the 
miners’ sacrifice unnecessary. (Don’t get alarmed, the 
worst is yet to come.) 

Here is the bitter and dangerous thing—and, as you 
read it, remember that this community is typical of many 
industrial communities. There are numerous statutory 
laws evaded and violated every day in the Wilsonville 
school district through no fault of its people—in fact, 
against their wishes and to their injury. 

For instance, several children of school age got dis- 
gusted with their school work under these conditions last 
year and quit school contrary to the compulsory school 
law. The law provides that a county truant officer shall 
be appointed, but none was appointed last year, and up 
to this:date none has been appointed for this year. 

There is a sanitation law governing the heating, light- 
ing, seating, ventilation, and other factors of health for 
the pupils; but this is violated every day in a multi- 
tude of ways with great detriment to the health and 
safety of the children and teachers. Other violations 
of law could be cited if space permitted. , 

Tax-dodging also causes these people to question the 
justice of our laws. For instance, one of the largest 
mines in the world is in the Wilsonville district. Its 
school tax on a low valuation, to be paid and used this 
year, was assessed and extended on the collector’s book 
to the amount of $1,778.95. But the company went into 
court and had it reduced to $176.65 or less than one- 
tenth. Possibly this was legal; but you cannot make the 
parents who work in this very valuable and productive 
mine believe it was just, when they must contribute thou- 
sands of dollars to make up a shortage of school funds. 

Still, many people express surprise when some of the 
victims of these conditions and law violations question 
our American institutions or show a disrespect for law 
and order. Really, now, is it surprising that their civic 
attitude should have this peculiar slant when they see 
their children suffer the results of law violation every 
day? I believe in the enforcement of the Volstead law, 
of course; but is making raisin brandy, or ‘‘ white mule’’ 
any worse than crowding little children into little, foul- 
smelling, unsanitary rooms contrary to law? Which is 
more dangerous to health—a drink of ‘‘white mule’’ or 
a day in such a room? Why can’t we Volstead both 
of them? Isn’t it likely that at some time in the future 
the ravings of some group of anarchists can be traced 
to seeds of thought now germinating in the minds of 
children suffering these intolerable and unlawful condi- 
tions, or of other children bold enough to play truant, 
loaf around questionable resorts, or run wild in the 
woods because the truancy law is not enforced? Is it 
fair for us to boast that America means equality of op- 
portunity when there is such great inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity? "Wouldn’t it be cheaper, as well as 
more just and humane, to properly educate and Ameri- 
canize these children now by furnishing plenty of good 
schools and teachers than to deny them school facilities 
now and spend our money in the future to provide pau- 
per support, almhouses, prisons, and militia to shoot 
obedience and respect for law into some of them? 

There are several other questions in my mind, but I 
desist. I do not like to ask embarrassing questions or to 
express unpleasant thoughts or disquieting facts. But 
sometimes it requires a statement of the actual truth to 
jar people loose from their complacency even in the face 
of injustice or danger, or both. 
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HEALTH FOR THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


By Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
Medical Director, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois 


That our schools should maintain health in the child 
of school age is generally admitted nowadays. In any 
attempt to maintain the physical condition of its pupils 
the health of the teacher is a factor which must not be 
overlooked,—for several reasons. 

If we provide for teachers an environment that is 
detrimental to them, we are at the same time imperiling 
the health of their pupils. Environment produces two 
sorts of effects,—(1) the physical, which actually affects 
the bodies of teacher and pupils, and (2) physical facts 
which so act upon the nervous system of both that the 
relationship of teacher and pupil becomes either diffi- 
cult or quite impossible. 

Of the factors which may actually depress the oceu- 
pants of a school room, first place should be given to dust 
and dirt. Dust is always depressing. It has a tendency 
to put on the lungs and glands of the body so great a 
burden that they easily succumb to infections of various 
sorts, and especially to tuberculosis. Because chalk is 
used at the blackboards, teaching is a dusty job at best. 
The lack of cleanliness so common in public school build- 
ings adds to the teachers’ difficulties. Our first standard 
for health in teachers and pupils is a clean building. 
No dry sweeping, no feather dusters, only sweeping with 
something that keeps down dust. Frequent scrubbing 
of floors is necessary, and dusting should always be done 
with a damp cloth. 

The second menace to health in the school room is 
foul air. This condition may be due to the presence of 
an elaborate, artificial, expensive system of ventilation 
which does not deliver the requisite 700 quarts of air per 
hour for each person; or it may be due to the presence 
in the room of some person or persons who are constantly 
throwing into the air from the lungs a large amount of 
infectious material. 

There is, just outside the window of every school 
room a large supply of more or less desirable air. How 
to get the window open and let the good air sweep into 
the school room is the problem. It is badly needed there. 
The air of a room in which about forty children are 
massed, some of them exhaling infectious material with 
every breath, needs to be diluted, frequently. But with 
many of the pet ventilating systems which have been 
built in our newer school buildings, an open window is 
impossible; it completely upsets the balance of the whole 
system. The result is—that in many cases the room does 
not contain enough oxygen to support the ordinary 
processes of life, to say nothing of the complex chemistry 
which produces thought. 

Sometimes a clever teacher has had made a sheet-iron 
shut-off which can be inserted in the hot air pipe, from 
time to time; cutting that particular room entirely out 
of the ventilating system and permitting the windows to 
be opened. Another plan is to have all windows flung 
wide open, at certain hours, thus preserving the balance 
and still giving teachers and pupils the breath of un-* 
used air that makes for health and efficiency. As 
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a slight mitigation of present conditions, pupils who 
are obliged to march may at least march out 
of doors, and the teacher (if she goes with them) 
gets a breath of fresh air too. The open-window 
room is the logical way of avoiding the foul air which 
threatens the health and nervous balance of teachers. 
It involved extra clothing for the pupils, of course; but 
the money expended will be quickly offset by their in- 
creased vigor and more rapid progress in school, even 
if the improvement of the future citizen and the pro- 
longation of the professional life of the teacher are not 
at all considered. 

A third factor influencing the physical health of 
teacher and school and their relationship to each other is 
the temperature and humidity of the air in the school 
room. Rooms 10° hotter than they should be are not 
uncommon, in which the children are half asleep, in- 
capable of doing their work. The teacher looks apoplec- 
tie and tries in vain to drive to their tasks pupils who 
show every sign of the nervous irritation which foul and 
overheated air produces. Air is what is wanted in such 
rooms,—fresh, cool air properly moistened, so that the 
room has a temperature of 68° Fahrenheit and a humid- 
ity of 50°-60°. The requisite amount of moisture in the 
air of the school room is a first essential of comfort. It 
can be obtained by open windows or by means of de- 
vices installed in the furnace which deliver steam with 
the hot air. A leaking radiator helps, in steam-heat sys- 
tems. The amount of moisture can be measured by the 
hydrogeik, a small instrument costing from $13 to $16. 
The dry air so common in schools having artificial sys- 
tems of ventilation dries out the skin and mucous mem- 
brane lining of the lungs, thereby stripping the blood 
of its non-conducting coat of moisture and permitting 
the chilling of the blood and the consequent depression 
which makes one ‘‘catch cold.’’ Too dry air also adds to 
the nervous irritability of the children, making the mat- 
ter of their control much more difficult than it would 
be were the physical conditions of the school room set 
for health and efficiency. 

Not only must the surroundings be such as to pro- 
mote and preserve health, but the teacher must have 
health of body and mind. Because children to a greater 
degree than adults are susceptible to tuberculosis and 
other infections, the teacher must, of course, be free from 
diseases of such nature. But that is the smallest part 
of the health she must have. She should possess such 
harmony in her body and such stores of vigor that she 
produces an atmosphere of serenity. If she is not well, 
the difficult position she holds rapidly wears out her im- 
perfect machinery and creates an undesirable color in 
the personality of the child, who is in an impressionable 
stage. The health of the teacher also affects the imita- 
tive life of the child. 

The health of both children and teacher is dependent 
to a certain degree upon the posture of the teacher. A 
common observation in school rooms is a teacher sitting 
on the front legs of her chair. This indicates undue 
nervous tension. It alone would put the children uncon- 
sciously on edge. Keep the four legs of the chair on the 
floor. Hold the whole length of the spine against tne 
back of the chair and the problem of sitting posture is 
solved. 

Good standing posture saves fatigue, promotes the 
proper position of internal organs, makes the circula- 
tion better, and tends to beauty. It will do more for 
many children than a thousand injunctions to ‘‘Put your 
shoulders back!’’ To see a teacher with correct’ posture 
teaches the child consciously and unconsciously. To get 
correct standing posture, swing the body forward until 
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your weight rests upon the balls of the feet. The heels 
must be free. Relax the shoulders and arms. Think how 
heavy they are, and let them hang. By muscular effort 
raise the upper end of the breast bone. The pull should 
be felt in the back, above the waist line. Then, by draw- 
ing in the chin, make yourself as tall as possible. 

Nervous irritability in the teacher harms the children 
and wrecks the teacher. She runs like a Ford with the 
brake on. If her irritability reaches a high degree, it 
produces fear in the child and actual mental and physical 
damage may be done. Control of the child by fear may 
upset normal nutrition and inhibit normal development ; 
and it is upon these factors that normal nervous life 
when the child is older depends. 

Certain harmful social factors must be recognized as 
threatening the health of the teacher. Of these low pay 
and resultant discontent must be put first. We most 
easily imagine ourselves to be ailing when we are dis- 
contented, consciously or unconsciously. If no escape 
into another or a better situation can be foreseen, illness 
of the functional type is the door that opens in certain 
nervous systems. If, as is claimed, the quality of con- 
densed milk is better when made from milk from con- 
tented cows, certainly the nervous systems of teachers 
and secondarily of pupils will be improved by content- 
ment. 

In some schools another source of worry for teachers 
is a formalization of their work which smothers initia- 
tive and interest. Unless initiative and interest are pres- 
ent, work produces fag. One can usually recognize a 
school teacher. A certain keen observer declares that 
worry and fag mark the whole profession. In certain 
towns taboos on the recreation of the teacher imperil her 
nervous balance. ‘‘She must not dance, because it would 
set a bad example for her pupils.’’ ‘‘She must not join 
in play with her pupils—it would ruin her discipline.’’ 
And so on, endlessly. She of all people needs play and 
interest in life. They must be abundantly provided if 
she is to keep keen and calm. 

Her outside duties vary with the type of school and 
in accordance with other factors. They may be a tre- 
mendous factor working against health and nervous bal- 
ance for her. There are the endless examination papers 
to be corrected—a vexation of eyesight and spirit and a 
source of fatigue. She knows quite accurately whether 
or not a pupil should be promoted. There is church work 
sometimes, so like her daily work. The work with par- 
ents, so often necessary, is a drain on her health and 
nervous reserve. 

As a last problem we have the conservation of the 
teacher who also runs a home or has duties to a family. 
Two jobs are a problem for even strong persons. We 
could get splendid service and save the nervous balance 
and usefulness of some teachers by instituting part-time 
work, by hiring some teachers for one, two or three hours 
a day only. 

To sum up: Physical conditions which endanger the 
health of teacher and pupils should be corrected. The 
teacher must be healthy if her pupils are to be healthy 
physically and healthy-minded. The imitative instinct 
of the child must be given a chance to attach itself to 
correct posture and positive health. The social and 
economic burdens of the teacher must be lightened to a 
point where she can live sanely and give of her special 
training without detrimental nervous tension. 


’ 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN OTHER STATES New York 
Indiana The State of New York has shown in a notable way 


No teacher in the common schools of Indiana shall 
receive less than $800 for a school year. A bill to that 
effect has been signed by Governor Goodrich. This is 
considered a great victory for the teachers of the State, 
since it was the result of a campaign made by them and 
the State Superintendent of Schools. 

The act raises the minimum salary for teachers of 
each of the classes defined in the law. Beginners must 
receive for each day’s service at least the amount ob- 
tained by multiplying 41% cents by the teacher’s general 
average in his license examination. Additional sums are 
provided for successful experience, and 2 per cent is 
added to the scholarship average for attendance at the 
county institute. Any teacher who is exempt from ex- 
amination must receive a daily wage of not less than 
614 cents multiplied by his general average of scholar- 
ship and success. 

In the analysis of the measure which State Superin- 
tendent L. N. Hines made for Governor Goodrich, he 
gave the following reasons for putting the bill into 
effect : 

1. It would lead to a tendency to lengthen school 
terms. ; 

2. It would cause the abandonment of one-room 
schools with small attendance. 

3. It would create a tendency to employ teachers of 
the higher classes. 

4. It would render justice to underpaid teachers. 

5. It would place exemption teachers in a higher 
wage class than others. 

6. It would place Indiana in the front rank of states 
in the matter of rural salaries. 

7. It would not cause many salary shifts in the cit- 
ies, towns and better townships, but it would help the 
schools in many districts where it is difficult to get good 
teachers because of low salaries. 


Texas 


A special appropriation of $4,000,000 to increase sal- 
aries of public school teachers was passed at a recent 
ealled session of the legislature. This was in addition to 
the state appropriation previously made of the proceeds 
of a 344-mill tax and the special appropriation for rural 
schools of $2,000,000 a year. The state per capita ap- 
portionment has been raised from $8.50 in 1919-20 to 
$14.50 in 1920-21. This increase is partly due to a tax 
upon oil corporations. 

In addition, an appropriation of about $1,000,000 
was made to increase salaries of teachers in state colleges. 
County superintendents were granted an increase of sal- 
ary varying from 3314 to 6624 per cent, and their al- 
lowance for traveling expenses was increased 50 per cent. 
Also, the county school boards were empowered to em- 
ploy an office assistant for the county superintendent, a 
position for which no provision was made in the past. 

The legislature also passed a bill revising the laws 
in regard to the certification of teachers. This provides 
for a choice of subjects for examination, places more em- 
phasis upon professional training, and permits reci- 
procity with other states. 

At the general election on November 2, Texas will 
vote upon a proposed amendment to the constitution, 
whereby each school district will be permitted to vote for 
its schools such support as it deems necessary. The dis- 
trict tax limit under the present constitution is 5 mills. 





its appreciation of the importance of the teacher. In 
response to a pronounced, insistent, state-wide public 
opinion the legislature with practical unanimity, after 
patient and careful consideration, passed a bill appro- 
priating $20,550,000 for the purpose of increasing the 
salaries of teachers throughout the state, and Governor 
Smith has signed it. 

Associated with this are two other measures in fur- 
ther state recognition of the importance of the teacher’s 
service—one establishing new and higher salary sched- 
ules for the faculties of our state normal schools and the 
other providing comprehensive, scientific pension system 
for teachers<John H. Finley, State Commissioner of 
Education. 

The teachers’ increased salary bill (Lockwood-Dono- 
hue bill, Laws of 1920, ch. 680) is thus summarized by 
Frank B. Gilbert in a recent bulletin, issued by the New 
York State education department: 

The salary of each teacher employed in a common 
school district under the provisions of this act shall not 
be less than at the rate of $800 for a term of 40 weeks. 
This means at least $20 a week and is effective for the 
school year beginning August 1, 1920. 

In addition to the regular district and regular teach- 
ers’ quotas, the quota under this act to a district employ- 
ing more than one teacher is $250 for each full-time 
teacher. Districts employing but one teacher and having 
an assessed valuation of over $100,000 will receive a 
quota of $200. Districts employing but one teacher and 
having an assessed valuation of $100,000 or less shall re- 
ceive a quota of $200 and in addition $2 for each entire 
$1,000 that the assessed valuation is less than $100,000. 

Where teachers are employed for a school year of less 
than 40 weeks, the quotas will be reduced proportionately. 

In union free school districts of over 4,500 population 
having a superintendent of schools the minimum salary 
for elementary teachers is $1,000 and for high school 
teachers is $1,150. The number of increments in each 
ease must be not less than eight. The quota under the 
new bill is $350 a teacher, which is in addition to the 
regular district and regular teachers’ quotas. 

In union free school districts of less than 4,500 popu- 
lation maintaining an approved academic department, 
the minimum salary for elementary teachers is $800 and 
for high school teachers $900. The number of incre- 
ments in each case must be not less than eight. The 
quota is $300 a teacher. 

In districts not maintaining an academic department 
the salary must be at least $800 for the school year of 40 
weeks. The quota is $250 a teacher if employing more 
than one teacher. 

All union free school districts maintaining academic 
departments must file schedules of salaries effective 
August 1, 1920, which shall be not less than those pre- 
scribed in the bill. Quotas will not be apportioned unless 
such schedules are filed with the department. 

It must appear that each teacher who has been re- 
tained in the school since the school year 1918-19 is being 
paid for the school year beginning August 1, 1920, at 
least the amount of the quota apportioned under this law 
on account of such teacher in excess of the salary paid 
under the schedule or contract in effect March 1, 1919. 

Where new positions are created and additional 
teachers employed they must be paid according to the 
schedules adopted and filed. 

The State teachers’ retirement law (Lockwood-Me- 
Ginnies bill, Laws of 1920, ch. 503) provides that all 
teachers not already members of existing local municipal 
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systems may elect whether they shall become members of 
the state system, and are given until August 1, 1922, 
to make such determination. 

The system will be managed by a retirement board 
as at present. Teachers who have attained the age of 
60 and have had 25 years of service in New York state 
may be retired. Teachers who have had 35 years of ser- 
vice, regardless of age, may retire if they so elect, and 
they may be required to retire at the age of 70. Teachers 
retiring after 35 years of service should receive approxi- 
mately one-half of the average annual salary during their 
last five years of teaching. If they have taught less than 
35 years the amount will be in proportion to the num- 
ber of years taught. There are also provisions for dis- 
ability. Teachers who leave the service before being 
retired will be refunded the full amount of their contri- 
bution, together with 4 per cent compound interest. 
Teachers are required to contribute 4 per cent of their 


salaries. 
Oklahoma 


Mr. John Fields of Oklahoma sends us the following 
report from that state: 

It is the state’s fundamental duty to make sure that 
there is equality-of opportunity for the elementary edu- 
cation of all children. Oklahoma has neglected that duty. 
It has not provided such equality of opportunity. It has 
left it to the people of small school districts to have good 
schools or poor schools, and has limited to 15 mills the 
amount of tax which may be levied on the property with- 
in any district for the support of its public schools. Dis- 
tricts with but little taxable property have their public 
schools limited by law in their scope to the number of 
dollars of assessed valuation, without reference to the 
number of children who should be educated. And too 
often where children are most numerous, dollars are few- 


est. Yet the same state which neglects the education of 
these children has spent millions to supply opportunities 
for higher education—at strategic points where political 
friends of those in office may profit and votes in the legis- 
lature may be controlled. It is now proposed that the 
state shall assume the duty which it has so long neglected. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


A proposed constitutional amendment has been in- 
itiated. It will be voted on at the election to be held next 
November. Here it is: 

Section 9-A, Article 10: For the purpose of main- 
taining the common schools of this state, the state board 
of equalization shall each year levy, on an advalorem 
basis, a tax of not less than 6 mills and not more than 
10 mills upon all taxable property within this state not 
exempt from taxation as public, church, charity or fra- 
ternal property. 

Until otherwise provided by law, such taxes when 
collected shall be paid into the state treasury to the 
credit of the common school fund of this state, and shall 
be apportioned and distributed to the several counties of 
this state in like time and manner as is now provided 
for the apportionment and distribution of other common 
school funds of this state. 

This proposed amendment should be considered in 
conjunction with Section 9 of the constitution of Okla- 
homa, which is as follows: 

Except as herein otherwise provided, the total taxes, 
on an advalorem basis, for all purposes, state, county, 
township, city or town, and school district taxes, shall not 
exceed in any one year 3114 mills on the dollar, to be 
divided as follows: 

State levy, not more than 314 mills; county levy, not 
more than 8 mills. Provided, that any county may levy 
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not exeeeding 2 mills additional for county high school 
and aid to the common schools of the county, not over 
1 mill of which shall be for such high school, and the 
aid to said common schools shall be apportioned as pro- 
Ma by law; township levy not more than 5 mills; city 
or town levy, not more than 10 mills; school district levy, 
not more than 5 mills on the dollar for school district 
purposes, for support of common schools. Provided, 
that the aforesaid annual rate of school purposes may be 
increased by any school district by an amount not to 
exceed 10 mills on the dollar valuation, on condition that 
a majority of the voters thereof voting at any election 
vote for said increase. 

So, you see. what the schoolless children in the dol- 
larless districts are up against. Just as the prosperous 
bachelor is made to pay, in proportion to his ability, part 
of the cost of the elementary education of the children 
of his neighbors, so should the prosperous cities be made 
to pay a part of the cost of the elementary education 
of the children in poor county and village districts. And 
in many of them, the constitutional limit of a levy of 
15 mills for school purposes, supplemented by the pres- 
ent meager additions from state and county funds, is not 
sufficient to provide anything worthy of the name of a 
school. The last legislature recognized this and appro- 
priated $100,000 to help such districts have a six months’ 
term of school. 





New Books 


In a letter to us a friend writes, in passing, ‘“This raises 
the question a review is written to be read or not.” 
As far as we are concerned, the answer is, 


Ours are. 

















The cost of producing books continues to be so ex- 
orbitant that one publisher declared last month, 

‘*What! Get out more books? Why, Sir, even if I 
had the opportunity to publish Nicholas Murray But- 
ler’s ‘Confessions’,—I’d turn it down!’’ 

At first thought that exclamation has a convincing 
sound. On reconsideration one might conclude, however, 
that President Butler’s confessions would not contain 
much punch anyway. In passing, here is a good place 
to note that the George H. Doran Company sent us a 
copy of the September issue of the Educational Review 
which marks the beginning of a new experience for this 
justly famous periodical. Dr. Frank Pierrepoint Graves 
succeeds Doctor Butler as editor. The king has quit, 
long live the king! Our readers who recall the articles 
by President Coffman and others last winter and spring 
will be interested in the fact that the September number 
of the Educational Review contains an interesting sym- 
posium on the unionization of teachers. Since the issue 
was published, however, we hear an optimist from Ne- 
braska who says that the high peak of the reaction 
against teaching has been reached. 

But to return to the gloomy subject of cost. In spite 
of what that publisher said, he himself sent me one of 
the most meticulously dainty, well illustrated, expensive- 
appearing books that I have received during this pres- 
ent year. He doesn’t believe in advertising either, but 
he likes to read my stuff. 

S. Y. Gillan informs us that he has stopped the pub- 
lication of his magazine, adopting the rather unique and 
certainly the deservedly popular method of paying back 
dollar for dollar to such subscribers as had paid in ad- 
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vance. The Journal of Geography is now being pub- 
lished by a company of map sellers in Chicago. 
And now, children, let us turn our attention to 


THREE PUBLISHERS’ PETS. 


First of all, Mr. Laylander of Ginn and Company 
sent me the two volumes of the new Frye-Atwood New 
Geography series. I verily believe that these two books 
are at present the apples of Mr. Laylander’s eyes. He 
may prove fickle in time and get some other apples; at 
present, however, he almost purrs when he mentions 
these two geographies. 


Auexis Everett Frye: New Geography. Book One. 
Boston, 1920. Ginn and Company. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. vii, 264, vii, 

Of course, the best way to study geography is to join 
the Navy or the Marine Corps and behave yourself so 
that you ean go ashore when you get to the various ports 
of the world. Most of our population are not willing to 
bind themselves to our Uncle Samuel’s service while he 
takes us about. The next best thing, then, is to study 
these two geographies by Mr. Frye and Doctor Atwood. 

The author strikes me on my weak side by connect- 
ing his subject with history. That alone makes me an 
ardent adherent of the book. From the splendid frontis- 
piece in color showing the boy Columbus on the wharf 
at Genoa, on through the rest of the book Mr. Frye has 
done a great piece of work. The book is already in wide 
and successful use so I will not take up more of your 
time here. 


Wauiace W. Atwoop: New Geography. Book Two. 
Boston. 1920. Ginn and Company. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Pp. iv, 304, xvi. 

Doctor Atwood here furnishes a book that is so rich 
in teaching helps that it becomes, in addition to being 
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a textbook, a course of study in geography complete 
with plans for carrying on in the class. Over six hun- 
dred pictures and diagrams that stud the pages from 
cover to cover dramatize geography for the child. The 
relationships of geography and history are continually 
emphasized and throughout tlie book human geography, 
the way people in the different parts of the world live 
and why, is the keynote. 


The last in this trilogy of publishers’ pets is the one 
sent me by Mr. W. F. Young: 

Mary E. Larne and ANprEw W. Epson: Introdutory 
Book. Work and Play. The Edson-Laing Readers. 
Chicago, 1920: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. With il- 
lustrations by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. Pp. 124. 
Although this fall is the time for Mr. Young, who is 

a Republican, to view with alarm politically, neverthe- 

less he can point with pride to this new primer. Clara 

Atwood Fitts has fitted the book with a profusion of 

entrancing pictures of Boy Blue and all his friends, 

Polly and Jack, the Baker and the Miller, the sailors, the 

pots, the peasants, the sheep and cows and mice and cats 

and gallant shepherd dogs who inhabit that locality of 
pastoral bliss on the outskirts of which one can see the 
spires and towers of the London town of storyland. 
Clara’s casual and impressionistic portrayal of dis- 
tant London town in the distance of some of her pictures 
well nigh tripped me up when my son examined the book. 

**Daddy,’’ asked he, ‘‘ What kind of street cars do they 

have in London town?’’ Now there’s a nice quandary 

for a poor but strictly honest book reviewer. But leave 
it tome. With ready wit I delivered an address on trams 
and busses and tubes that would have gladdened Dick 

Whittington’s heart had he heard it before he arrived 

within hearing distance of Bow Bells. 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 
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REGARDING CRUSADES 


In Indianapolis some supposedly well- 
meaning people are stirring about in a 
noisy endeavor to show that the Indiana- 
polis Board of School Commissioners in- 
dulged in extravagance and other more or 
less naughty actions. An examination of 
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the record of the board during the past 
two years leads one to believe that the 
mud searchers shoyld go elsewhere for ma- 
terial; the available supply of mud in the 
board’s record seems to be extremely lim- 
ited, if not entirely non-existent. 

These Indianapolis ‘‘crusaders’’ in the 
cause of civic purity illustrate the manner 


Medical Co 


SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES AT MEDIC 
CELEBRATION 
Arrangements are assuming definite shape 
for the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Ohio-Miami 
liege, University of Cincinnati, to 
be held November 4, 1920. Leaders of the 





HOME and COUNTRY 
READERS 


By Mary A. Laselle 
Textbooks of patriotism and civic ideals 


in which the crusading occupation has de- 
teriorated since the time of Peter the 
Hermit. The early Crusaders, Godfrey de 
Bouillon, Boemund of Tarento, Richard the 
Lion Hearted and St. Louis had their 
faults,—plenty of them. But in the mat- 
ter of crusading their aim was ever to 
smite the offending infidels hip and thigh. 
And they smote the infidels to good effect 
on several occasions. Nowadays, however, 
the practice has degenerated into a mud 
slinging exhibition. Mud is a poor substi- 
tute for the two-handed sword, the mace, 
the lance and the archer’s weapons. Mud, 
especially the mucky variety prized by the 
modern crusader, is merely distasteful. It 
is a coward’s weapon. 


medical profession in Cincinnati, who are 
on the faculty of the medical college, are 
planning to invite the most noted scientists 
in the United States to attend the centenary. 

Through efforts of Dr. Joseph Raisohoff, 

professor of surgery, and his colleagues in 
the college, Sir Auckland Geddes, Ambassa- 
dor to the United States from Great Britain, 
has accepted an invitation to speak at the 
anniversary celebration. 

Sir Auckland was a professor of anatomy 
in a Canadian university before he became 
Ambassador to the United States. He also 
has the degree of doctor of Medicine. 


«‘ Reginald, whee did you study in school 
today?’’ 


**We had two films of history and one 


. reel of geography, Ma.’’ 





in the form of reading books for the 
grammar grades, emphasizing the value 
and importance of the two great human 
institutions—the country and the home. 


Books I-IV, for Grades V-VIII, 80, 80, 85 and 90 cents 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell 


Rhyme and Story Primer, 52 cents 
Rhyme and Story First Reader, 52 cents 
“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on 
phrasing. Profusely illustrated 
in colors. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Av., CHICAGO 
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DELEGATES TO THE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE N. E. A. SHOULD BE AP- 
POINTED BY THE DIVISIONS 

OF THE I. 8. T. A. 


Illinois is entitled to a good many dele- 
gates to the new controlling body of the 
N. E. A. Under the new organization of 
the N. E. A. its business is in the hands 
of a delegate assembly just as in the busi- 
ness of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association at its Spring- 
field meeting. , 

The delegates to the Assembly of the 
N. E. A. are appointed by the State Teach- 
ers Associations and also by local educa- 
tional associations that have fifty or more 
active members of the N. E. A. in their 
membership. Each division meeting of the 
Illinois teachers is, we believe, a State 
Teachers Association under this rule and 
is entitled to appoint one N. E, A. dele- 
gate for each one hundred active N. E. A. 
members, or major fraction thereof, in its 
membership. Each division having 51 N. 
E. A. members should appoint one delegate 
and one alternate; if it has 151 N. E. A. 
active members, it should appoint two 
delegates and two alternates, etc. 

These delegates may be nominated by 
the nominating committee of the Division 
and voted for by the teachers, or author- 
ity may be given to the president or to the 
executive committee to apoint them. If 
it is not known how many delegates the 
Division is entitled to, enough delegates 
should be chosen in a fixed order and this 
order followed in certifying the right num- 
ber as determined by the record of active 
N. E. A. members on the division member- 
ship lists as finally recorded. 

The president of each division of the 
State Teachers Association or the nominat- 
ing committee should see that delegates 
are appointed. 


ANOTHER VERSION OF 
‘*‘WHO WON THE WAR?’’ 


The Institute for Public Service, West 
120th Street, New York City, is col- 
lecting information for a Who’s Who and 
Why in After-War Education. The object 
in this compilation is not to secure ap- 
praisals of educational service but facts 
about advance steps made in order that 
schools everywhere may take advantage of 
this information. This is not the time nor 
the place for a modest violet. No matter 
what you did since 1917, the Institute is 
interested in that part of your work that 
helped forward educational opportunity, 
whether you sloshed muddily under the low- 
ering skies of northeastern France’ or 
whether you gave four-minute Liberty Loan 
talks at the moving picture show, or merely 
took charge of the thousand and one drives 
for funds and material that kept you and 
your pupils busy after school hours. Get a 
blank from the Institute and give yourself 
a ‘‘self-survey’’ and then send it for con- 
sideration in the forthcoming volume. 


FRANK PHILLIPS TO MONMOUTH 

After serving several years as assistant 
principal of the Bloomington High School, 
Frank Phillips advances this fall to the 
position of principal of the high school at 
Monmouth, Mr, Phillips combines a like- 
able personality with administrative and 
teaching ability and his promotion is well 
merited. During his college days at Illinois 
College he was one of the best athletes of 
that institution. At Bloomington he was a 
successful coach for several seasons; it is 
expected that, with his increased opportu- 
nities for service at Monmouth, he will ac- 
complish even better results, 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


EDUCATIONAL SUNDAY 


To the Clergy and the People of the State 
of New Jersey: 

The home, the church and the school are 
jointly and severally responsible for the 
upbringing of children, 

The family is—or ought to be—an insti- 
tution for the welfare of children; this is 
also true of the church and the school. 

‘*Educational Sunday’’ was established 
in New Jersey in 1914 in order to arouse 
greater interest in public education. The 
second Sunday in October is usually set 
aside for this purpose and this year Sun- 
day, October 10, is the date for the ob- 
servance of Educational Sunday. 

I again recommend to all the clergy of 
the state, irrespective of denomination, 
that sermons upon the importance of edu- 
cation, and particularly upon its import- 
ane in a democracy, be preached on that 

ay. 

The schools have always had an efficient 
ally in the church. 

There has of late been renewed interest 
in the schools, owing to an insistent popu- 
lar demand for a readjustment of teachers 
salaries. The public is going to expect 
more and demand more of the schools. We 
need, then, more than ever the support and 
the cordial cooperation of the general pub- 
lie in our educational endeavors; we con- 
fidently appeal to the church and to the 
clergy to reinforce this public interest; 

The purpose of the school is to make our 
civilization more worth while. 

The three institutions—the home, the 
church and the school—have done much 
for the betterment of the lives of children. 
It is hoped that they may do more in the 
future, 

I trust that Educational Sunday may be 
more generally observed in the fall of 1920 
than ever before. 

Grave problems of a social, economic 
and industrial nature confront this coun- 
try. There are many who believe that we 
must rely more upon the church and the 
school to point the way for the settlement 
of these problems. Respectfully 

CaLvIn N. KENDALL, 
Commissioner of Education, 


[ Advertisements 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Positions are open, subject to competi- 
tive examination in the offices of the - 
eral Board for Vocational Education as 
training officer, placement officer and as- 
sistants to these two officers at salaries 
ranging from $3,000 to $1,500 a year. 





Supplementary 
Reading 





The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I, 
For Ist and 2nd grades; price . . $ .60 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 
For 2nd and 3rd grades; price. . . .60 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades; price . . . .60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 

For the 3rd and 4th grades; price . .60 


Stories of Great Adventure, 
For the 6th and 7th grades; price . .75 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades 


Any of above books sent postege paid on 
receipt of price. We make discount to 
schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also complete catalogue. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 











Primary Seat Work, Sense Trainin 
By LAURA R. ey 160 pages. Cl 
a +, t 





By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 1/28 pages. 


Mornin 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 256 pa; 
Cincinnati, the U. S. ernment, 
Courses of Study. 


story for children of the second and t 
The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 


Faraway-Lands. Everybody knows these! 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 


tains 58 numl 
applying it direct! 


ames, desig: 
and naturally through the “ 


Books that We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


and Games (85c) 
. Anew book that solves the seat work problem for the 
primary ’ pr simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of inter- 
esting educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 
Cloth. Contains 72 games intended to correct in an in- 
teresting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. 
Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) Ege pat 
m loth. Has n adopted b ew York City, Chicago, 

hundreds of towns and cities. Kiso de 
Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 
Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 

By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 1/28 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and color. A fascinating 

i fied grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


y 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. 
anners-Land, Nixie Bunnie in Workaday-lLand, Ni i 
‘ead by over 200,000 children in the second and third grades. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) $1.20 
90 - Cloth. 
games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the chi 
Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. /23 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Con- 
igned to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
make-believe” element and the i 


WE GUARANTEE THESE BOOKS TO PLEASE YOU OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


OUR 1921 CATALOG OF BOOKS, HELPS AND SUPPLIES is now ready!—the plete st: 
guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed free. 


recommended in State 


Nixie Bunny in 
ime Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in 


(With 54 cards for Vr use.) Contains 30 
’s vocabulary. 


idea of friendly contest. 


dard t ' U 





‘equest a copy. 





Beckley-Cardy Co., Dest. 68, 17-21 E Twenty-Third St. Chicago 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 

As recent city superintendents, 

we know school employers and 

their needs. We also have broad 

acquaintance among teachers. 

Both will rece’ve personal and 

discriminating ~ervice. Mers. 

Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 





MODELINE 


A permanently plastic modeling 
material. 


Cleanly and always ready for use. 
No mixing needed whatever. 
Indispensable in schools. 

Made in ten beautiful colors. 


Manufactured by 


THE FINE ART CERAMIC CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for prices in any quantity. 








NEW “PRANG BULLETIN!” 
FREE 


Grade Teacher, Drawing jou. Kinder- 

eacher and every teacher of hand. -work needs 

this new “* Prang Bulletin” of Art Supplies. Pro- 
fusely Mieangies. Do you know ““ lac’’ and 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


GEOGRAPHY 


The most important aids in the teaching of geography are the superior 
text-books in geography prepared for us in the schools of the United 
States. They develop as fully as space permits the underlying princi- 
ples of world geography, using maps and pictures for illustrations. 

Our geography notebooks, one for each year of the course, present add- 
ed opportunity for study of the underlying principles of wind belts, 
rainfall, vegetation, population and mathematical geography, by 
furnishing abundant work for each pupil to do with his hands. 

The diagrams for wind belts, the outline maps for the rainfall, vege- 
tation and population of the world and the continents, all prepared for 
filling in with color, give the pupil the joy of making maps, which, 
when completed, are as accurate as the maps in the text book, and 
they have the personal value of being his own. 


Send for our list and prices. 


MsKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 





Northwestern Teachers Agency 
Home Office, Utah Office 
BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY 


POSITIVELY LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION EMERGENCY VACANCIES 

















THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Aoe., Chi 30 Iroing Pl., N.Y. 
‘*‘THE HOPE OF CHINA’’ 

By C. LeRoy Baldridge 
A graduate of the University of Chicago 
in the class of 1911, Mr. C. LeRoy Bald- 
ridge, whose book of war cartoons has been 
remarkably successful, has a recent con- 
tribution in Scribner’s Magazine on ‘‘The 
Hope of China,’’ with the subtitle of 
‘*The Modern Schoolboy Overcomes Tra- 
dition.’* The article is very successfully 
illustrated from drawings made in China 
by Mr. Baldridge himself. He has also 
illustrated a recent contribution on Shan- 
tung in the same magazine by another 
graduate of the University, Mr. Nathaniel 
Peffer, 1911, who is connected with the 
China Press. Mr. Baldridge was the regu- 
lar cartoonist for the Stars and Stripes 
published in France during the war in the 

interests of the American soldier, 





TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should’ write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C223, Rochester, N, ¥., for schedule show- 
ing all examination, dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


TEACHERS WE NEED YOU 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 
the better ay: positions. Rural $1 100 1400; 
Grades $1 to ico: High School $1500 to $2000. 
Many special positions. Write us immediately. 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Other Offices: Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles, Califernia; Chicago, [Hineis; ae Orviy Miansceta. 


place you ey in eae ee 


“RIC WIN TEAC HERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Deny 








THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR LATE VACANCIES 














FREE REGISTRATION ALL OFFICES 
Peoples Gas Bidy oth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. | 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries for men 
Normal School or College Graduates $100 
to $180 per month. We + gee the best paying schools in the country who have long 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
from $1500 to $2800; for women, $1000 to 
been our clients. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Spokane 


DENVER, Col. CHICAGO, Ii. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. BERKELEY, Calif. 
Gas & Electric Bidg. z Plymouth Bid 
$2200. GRADE TEACHERS—cither 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Branch Offices, New . 








CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
6128 University Ave., 
M. F. Ford, Mgr. 


THE 
WEST her B Cline Mer. 
NEEDS BOISE, 54 © 

326 Owl Bidg., Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. 


F. Gorow, Mgr. 
TEACHERS THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 
PAID TEACHERS. ENROLL FREE. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL 











SPECIALISTS Ee 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ane EY, CALIF. - ODEON BL LOU 











series. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


THE WORLD 


AFTER THE GREAT WAR 


BRIGHAM & McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 





REVISED 





These new books are revised to date and present geographical con- 
ditions in all parts of the world as they are today. 


The territorial changes wrought by the world war, the boundaries 
and character of the new countries established by the Peace Treaty, 
and the geographical effects on the older countries are presented 
with clearness and accuracy. 


The new Geographies may be had in a two book, or a four book 


New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 








STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
Lessons in 


NAT URE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE 


By Alice Jean Patterson 
and Lora Dexheimer 
48c each if ten or more 
copies are ordered 
for class use. 
These lessons teach 
Gardening, 

Home Surroundings, 
Flowers—Trees—Lawn, 
Handwork, 
Insects—Birds, 
Health Practices, 
Chickens—Animals, 
Foods—Industries. 


Lessons are arranged by months for 
each year of the first six grades. 


Send all orders to 


Public Schoo! Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 


the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 

















The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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